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THE CRAYON 



NEW YORK, JUNE 21, 1S5S. 



ilutrliings. 



THE SKETCHES.— No. IV. 

. : Shobt Hills, N. J., June 18. 

Ix is difficult to understand what landscape 
painters and landscape critics mean by gene- 
ralization as preferably opposed to minuteness 
of detail, and particularly in distances, where 
the expression of minutiae is of so much import- 
ance. There lies before me a wide view — a 
nearly, level country, something like twenty-five 
miles between the spot where I stand, and the 
farthest point which I can see. At my feet, 
and as far as the bottom of the slight elevation 
on which I stand — perhaps a quarter of a mile 
— there is a broad expanse of meadows. In the 
nearer ones, I can distinguish every clover 
head arid' May-weed of the little' patches which, 
here and there, mottle and break up the broad 
green. Then, there are yellow butter-cups scat- 
tered through, in many places, warming the 
green to a tint more golden. These are all visi- 
ble distinctly to the naked eye, and I cannot 
understand what generalization can have to do 
with them. Why, even in the cleared field 
beyond the foot. of the hill, I can see that the 
sorrel has taken possession of the poor starved 
soil, and the mullens cover it in helter-skelter 
ranks. I do not understand what kind of typi- 
cal representation can convey to the eye these 
facts. ' 

Beyond still, there are alternations of forest 
and cleared land, the groves buttressed along 
by the individual trees standing out from the 
miss, and one succeeding another— and, over 
the tops of each one, the strip of brown corn- 
field, where the. green seems like a gauze 
stretched over it, or the fresh, deep, green 
meadow. Still I can distinguish the individual 
tree tops, and the rail fences that divide the 
fields. There are single elms and oaks in the 
open pastures, and each one show's its charac- 
teristics plainly, though at the distance of 
three or four miles. There still seems no gene- 
ralization possible ; and, even on the hill that 
rises gently and blue beyond, ten or twelve 
miles away, there are single trees raising them- 
selves on its crest against the sky, and little 
clearings, with the bright specks of houses, all 
which must be told by the most straightforward, 
exact painting. But, far off on the horizon, I 
can distinguish some fine points, which I know 
to be the steeples of New York City, and. over 
them hovers a cloud of purple smoke, slowly 
drifting off to the southeast; and I can see 
some white tops of sails on tbe Raritan moving 
past the tree-tops, though the river is not itself 
visible. Now, New York cannot be less than 
twenty odd miles from Where I stand. If, at 
this distance,, those spires are visible to the 
naked eye, what substitute for Nature is that 
kind of painting which would represent the 
whole distant horizon by a single sweep of the 
brush, and, .the beautiful hill-side yonder, with 
its modulations of mead and forest, by another 



dash of blue, with some unintelligible markings 
of lighter and darker tints in it. Why ! I can- 
not see a space of the extent which would be 
shown on a square quarter inch of canvas, 
which does not show individual form, in some 
degree characteristic, and which demands some- 
thing more than the mark of one of the bristles 
in the painter's brush, or more even than an 
unstudied dab of a fine sable pencil. 

But I hear it objected (and have often heard 
it), that this is an uncommonly clear day, and 
that in a hazy day it would not be possible to 
see all this. Granted ; but it is possible to see 
it to-day. and there is no reason why one should 
prefer to paint such a scene on a day when all 
detail was lost in mist, rather than on a clear, 
brilliant day like this, when everything is clearly 
visible, from here to those spires beyond New 
York bay. The latter effect is much more char- 
acteristic of the landscape than the former. 
There is no reason, I say, and yet there are two 
apologies for one. The first, and least worthy 
of notice, is that it is more important to keep 
the broad characteristics of the scene, than to 
break up the picture with a multitude of minu- 
tiae, since the greater relations of Nature arc of 
more importance than the minor. There are 
two mistakes here — or rather one error and one 
sophism. The sophism consists in assuming 
that it is impossible to keep the breadth of Na- 
ture while attaining her details, but I need give 
no other reply than to point to the scene be- 
fore me — there are details bo fine that with a 
microscope only could you paint them on a 
canvas as smooth as glass ; yet is the whole as 
broad as— as Nature, our great exemplar — 
would you be broader than she is ? True, it is 
difficult to paint detail so closely, and yet keep 
breadth so perfectly ; but I say again that the 
difficulty has Nothing to do with , the question 
— if it is possible, it must not be shirked. 
Come up to the scratch and confess yourself no 
artist, or else do the artist's work fearlessly and 
fully. That which is right admits no compari- 
sons of ease and difficulty. The number of 
pictures you paint is no mark of your greatness 
as an artist, since the world does not ask, in 
contemplating your results, how long you were 
in realizing them. But, they don't pay ? Ah, 
then come out and confess yourself at once, and 
show that you are no artist, but an artisan, 
working for the per diem, and reporting Nature 
at a penny-a-line rate. I will have no more to 
say to you, but turn to our friend who is in er- 
roronly, and thinks he is working from a princi- 
ple. Now, firstly, it is not true that there are ■ 
any facts of minor importance in Nature — they 
may be of lesser magnitude in the impression 
which Nature produces, but it is as necessary 
that that tree, in the distance, should be distin- 
guished as an elm, as that it should be shown 
at all. You talk as if, in order to show that it 
is a tree, it were necessary to forget that it is 
an elm, but, in fact, you can only prove that 
it is a tteehyalso showing what Kind of tree 
it is. It is true, that you must give an impres- 
sion that the hill yonder is of such a form, and 
that by its distance it receives such a tint, but it 



is as necessary to truth that you should tell us 
that there are cleared fields and forests there, 
and tell us, moreover, what is the precise rela- 
tion of the colors of the two. If you do not 
this, you do not tell the truth concerning that 
hill, and thus your picture is a falsehood. There 
is nothing visible of characteristic truth, which 
can be considered minor, in the sense that it 
may be omitted If a tree have a wart or 
excrescence on it, that may be treated as non- 
essential — a secondary truth, which you may 
omit, if you choose. 

But, you say, I choose to paint the scene in 
a haze. Well, this you may do, but if you do 
this always, you are a mannerist, and must have 
a good reason for this preference, because Na- 
ture is not always in this mood, and when so, 
always concedes something which she will de- 
sire you to look at another time If you al- 
ways prefer haze, it must be either because it is 
easier to paint it — and this I have disposed of 
— or for the only good reason I can conceive, 
that there is a kind of sentiment in a hazy day, 
which is not in a clear one — it is a kind of 
dreaminess,' which most men delight in as a 
substitute for thought. This, now, is an im- 
portant matter, and I apprehend, that if we 
look at early and modern Art as compared by 
this light, we shall find that the grand differ 
rence was, that the early artists sought fact and. 
knowledge, while the modern ones, generally, 
seek sentiment, or, what they term "feeling," 
and which, in one sense, is so, for it consists in 
feeling alone, without thought or intellectual 
action of any kind. The latter are all senti- 
ment — the former all wisdom and thought. 
But this "sentiment" of Nature, this feeling, 
as we have just used the term, is only given as 
a kind of relief to our study of the truth of Na- 
ture, not as a thing to be followed solely, and 
for its own sake, and while our modern schools 
are bent on sentiment at the expense of thought, 
they may look for prettiness, and for pleasing 
productions, but for nothing which shall really 
sway the minds of men, or enlist the intellect 
of the world in their defence, or for their assis- 
tance. We must not be content to feel for 
ever, but must recollect that there is a great 
field of wisdom— of supreme and significant 
truth, wherein the artist must labor, and wherein 
he alone can. If he shelter himself behind 
mists, he may remain in mists for ever. 

Washington National Monument. The 
Board of Managers are "out" with an address 
to the people of the United States, in behalf of 
the absurd monument at the seat of govern- 
ment, which they are erecting in honor of 
Washington, and to the dishonor of his coun- 
trymen. We are informed that — 

The corner-stone was laid on the 4th of July, 
1848. At that time there was in the treasury 
of the Association the sum of $62,450.66. 

The work has gone on with varied progress, 
until the sum of $230,000, the product of vo- 
luntary subscription's alone, has been expended 
in its erection, 

The original estimate of the cost of the 
whole work— the shaft, the base, and the oina- 
mental part — exceeded $1,220,000. 
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We regret to see such an amount of money 
as the sum of $230,000 already expended — 
money obtained from generous hands, without 
the slightest architectural knowledge of the 
contemplated work, and given freely, out of 
pure love for the name of Washington. Still, 
it is not so large a sum lnit that it would be bet- 
ter to sink it than to perpetuate the ignorance 
of the age, and bring upon us the ridicule, if 
not the maledictions, of our posterity, for a 
monument which suggests about as little of 
Washington, as itdoes of our fitness to honor his 
name, unless this project can be wholly defeated. 
If the work is to cost $1,222,000, and $230,000 
of it has been expended, there is still sufficient 
left to build a worthy monument, after an ap- 
propriate design, and if more be required, it 
will most cheerfully be given ; there are hands 
and hearts ready to labor for it to some pur- 
pose, when another design shall be agreed upon. 
But merely because this monument has height, 
its only merit, and extends upwards five hundred 
feet towards heavens-better symbolical of our 
self-estimation than anything else — shall it be 
persevered in ? When we have high mountains 
in the country, bearing the honored name of 
Washington, seen from different points, at dis- 
tances ten times the diameter of the District of 
Columbia, shall we travel there to look at a 
post scarcely visible beyond its limits ? Out 
upon it ! Let us collect the million of the es» 
timate, yet to be collected, and erect a proper 
monument, in which the material of the pre- 
sent one can be used as well as if it never had 
been touched. We will guarantee to produce 
both architect and monument, for this sum, 
both of which shall be creditable to the country 
— the one by his artist genius, and the pther 
as worthy to stand before us and keep us in 
mind of the immortal spirit of Washington. 

Why can we not have a national Pine Art 
commission to superintend such matters, of 
which a component part shall be at least two 
or more artists, and the rest such men as are 
known to have business- qualifications, and 
some knowledge of Art. All will go right then. 
When government takes hold of science and 
learning, it secures the services of men of 
science, and literary men ; it does not entrust 
its observatories or its institutions to persons 
unfitted to take charge of them. Men are en- 
gaged who, if not master-spirits in their several 
departments, know enough to keep from mak- 
ing great mistakes. Where there is even slight 
knowledge, there is respect for assumed respon- 
sibilities, and there is also dread of failure, but 
in the case of the present monument, it seems 
to symbolize the Art-ignorance of its managers, 
as well as insensibility to the shame which be- 
longs to an unsuccessful project. We cannot 
therefore understand why works of Art and Art- 
appropriations should be administered by those 
who have no repute as persons interested in the 
Fine Arts. We know men enough in our own 
community, and in Boston and Philadelphia — 
cities where Art-institutions exist — who are 
willing to take charge of the National Art in- 
terests. In proof that they are competent, we 



appeal to the best of the works of Art the go- 
vernment already owns, the works of Trumbull. 
Greenough, Crawford, Weir, &c, and it will be 
found the commissions for them were given in 
obedience to that influence which proceeds from 
places where Art is most extensively studied 
and encouraged. We gladly follow in the wake 
of editors who have so ably written against the' 
present monstrosity, and we hope they will give 
it another kick — -let every one aid in pulling 
down- what there is, instead of putting np 
another stone upon this unmeaning fabric. 

We regret to learn the death of Mr. Leon 
Goupil, junior partner of the firm of Goupil & 
Co., of this city. He died in Paris, of typhoid 
fever, aged 24 years. Mr. Goupil was for some 
time in this country ; he married an American 
lady, and was universally esteemed by all who 
enjoyed his acquaintance. 

To the Editors of The Crayon: 

As you have, Mr. Ckaton, related a portion 
of your experience in the haunts of Nature — in 
" The Wilderness and its Waters," and again in 
" The Sketcher," it occurred to me that my com- 
munion with woods, waters and men, would 
furnish interesting matter, although my point 
of view, my reflections and my insight, fall far 
short of your own. 

I do not know that I am, naturally, a lover 
of Nature; certain influences, however, have 
made me so, and I always seek their action 
upon me. If I possess not the vitality of origi- 
nal faith, I strengthen myself by reverencing 
its symbols. Among these influences, angling 
is one to which I am most indebted — it is the 
least objectionable of all pursuits in which the 
savage component of man's nature finds vent. 
Fearing, however, that I may draw myself into 
an argument, I will merely say that I believe 
so, and proceed at once to its influence upon 
myself. 

I have been seduced into trout-fishing by 
various stories which I have heard my friends 
relate — stories big with the biggest kinds of 
trout — two, three, and four pounders, most skill- 
fully caught, and as skillfully landed — and 
again sometimes lost, and then of enormous 
size — the unhappy angler grieving over his loss 
for years afterwards, as if his affliction was but 
a day old. My imagination has been excited 
by accounts of wholesale slaughter, where the 
weight of the "spotted victims" counted by 
hundreds of pounds. When I hear these stories, 
however, I shudder ; they disgust one ; they are 
too much on a par with a Western massacre of 
swine— they show a wanton spirit— and lead 
me to reason on the right and wrong of the 
"gentle art" — whether it be net cruel to take 
fish. I have an uneasy sensation at the thought 
of justifying the angler's sport by the butcher's 
plea, that " animals were made to kill." I like 
to eat fish, and consider the sport in the light 
of earning my "daily bread" "by the sweat 
of my brow," and as a further means of enjoy- 
ing the fresh breeze — the green world about me 
—the singing of birds, the murmur of the brook, 
in short, all the accessories which belong to a 
ramble on the banks of a stream "winding 
away from the haunts of men." The fact is, I 
have always been glad to have an excuse to go 
into the country, and that is the reason whv I 
took to fishing. I do not call the sport by 'its 
more elegant title of angling, because I have 
not yet graduated, for I have never been excited 
by losing a big fish, or had any success to war- 
rant enthusiasm, and being modest, I would not 
assume to be a judge upon the bench, while I 
am but a simple pettifogger in such a fresh 
water marine court. Besides, I am willing to 
catch any fish that takes my bait, provided he 



is good to sustain life ; that purpose is the sav- 
ing clause of my fishing-faith — I do not feel 
scornful, or as having compromised the dignity 
of my pursuit by taking a perch, pickerel, or 
pumpkin-seed, a good .cat-fish, or even an eel, 
in their proper waters— " all is grist that comes 
to my mill." So you will nerceive I am only a 
fisherman, and riot an angler. And yet, with: 
such feelings and practice, I possess all the in-' 
signia of the order of angling. A kind friend, 
who ranks as a "great master" among the craft, 
fitted me out with the necessary implements for 
making and repairing tackle, and inducted me 
into the science of making flies. I owned a 
portable shaving case, which another friend,.! 
and one of the choicest spirits among the ang- 
ling fraternity presented me with long ago, 
before the down grew upon my lip ; this, after 
years of neglect, turned up as well adapted to . 
receive the. aforesaid implements :. razors, . 
brushes, and soap, resigning their places to files, 
vice, nippers, "wax, silks, and fish-hooks. It is 
astonishing what ; an authority I am now be- 
come — what respect there is shewn to my 
opinion (among the uninitiated), whenever I 
bring out that box, unroll its leather covering, 
and show the tools of my trade! I wish trout 
would "knock under" as readily as men do to:? 
the charms of my " kit." But they do not, and- 
this brings me to the relation of some of my 
experience. Instead of commencing with the 
thread of my experience at the place where I -. 
now hold it in my hand, I go back to where I . 
tied the end of it It was on a stream - back of 
the Hudson, in the neighborhood of Fort Lee ; 
a confused idea of its locality is still present 
with me, but not distinctly enough for descrip- 
tion ; sufficient to say, the hole, surrounded by • 
shelving rocks, upon which I— a very small boy 
— sat, and caught the first trout I ever saw, is 
vividly before my eyes. An old English friend 
took me along with him, in company with his 
son and his daughter, a beautiful young lady,.' 
whom I have some faint idea of haying looked 
upon with a keen sensation of delight : sho sat 
opposite to me with some pic-nic work, but 
oftener idle than busy: she made me quiet : 
enough to fish, and I believe she possessed.mag-,, 
netic power, at all events, the magnetism of my. 
contemplation of her still affects me; there is, 
in my reveries, now, an exquisite association of 
the wild woods with spiritual beings; and from : 
that day to the present, I am never happier 
than when abroad with Nature, in company 
with the like human and external manifesta- 
tions of its spirit. But this is wandering from 
my fish, seven of which I took out of that deep, 
clear hole among the rocks. I have never had 
the same luck since. 

This was my first experience. The next 
trout I caught, caught himself; for I left my 
line in a pond, and the pole lying on the ground; 
held down by a.stpne, while I sat near by look- . 
ing up as usual at the clouds. . When J. ga- 
thered up my traps, I pulled out a trout, which 
must have been wandering a stranger there in ■■ 
the somewhat turbid water, taking my bait to - 
keep from starving. The next excursion that. 
comes up in my mind has. a story connected - 
with it, and it also shows rriy " cursed luck " 
in fishing. - Two artist friends preceded me into ■ • 
one of the wild cloves of the Catskili Mountains, ■ 
where I was to : join them In a day or two. I 
started on one of the "loveliest days in June," 
anticipating great sport, on account of being so 
early in the season, especially as I was about to 
fish in an unknown region, where no Headly, 
Herbert, or Stillman had travelled or written 
about. I provided myself with extra tips, com- 
plete leaders, lots of flies, and a patent spring 
steelyards to weigh all fish I might take under 
five pounds. With such material and -hopes, I ; 
finally reached the root of the stream, left the 
main road, and turned up its banks to enter 
the wild region where it had its origin. I rode 
leisurely, along, casting my. eye now. and then 
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to the stream, counting not my chickens, &c, 
but wondering what the little clusters of white 
fish-bellies in the bottom could be, turned up 
and glistening in the sunlight. I got out of my 
wagon and examined them, and found they 
were little dead trout. I" proceeded on. After 
a. little distance, I noticed other clusters, and 
so on till I reached the end of my ride, and 
found my friends. There the mystery was 
solved. Somebody had poisoned the stream, 
and there were no fish to be taken in it. A 
neighbor of our host wandering down the bank 
the day before, encountered two ill-favored per- 
sons, with a basket containing many large and 
handsome trout. To his inquiry where "they 
got 'em," the knaves replied that " two Yor- 
kers stopping at F— — s had pizened the 
brook, and these we picked up coming along 
down." There being a law of the land against 
such nefarious practices, neighbor — pro- 
ceeded at once to look up the Yorkers. He 
found them in the persons of my two friends, 
who having character to fall back upon, rebut- 
ted the charge, and fastened it upon the 
" graceless varlets," who had put him on the 
wrong scent. Not a fish did I take on that ex- 
cursion, but I found one of the finest mountain 
streams I ever beheld. The peculiarly transparent 
water flowed silently onward, in a succession of 
dark sheets of water, the water making but little 
noise as it fell from one j>ool to another over the 
stones which confined it ; these were covered en- 
tirely with bright green moss, and the bank, like- 
wise ; over the stream the branches of the for- 
est trees came together, forming a lofty arch, 
no branches or small trees interfering to dis- 
turb its effect of space, and no underbrush to 
impede the progress of the eye and foot, as 
both wandered up and down this forest aisle. 
If you can analyze the sensation produced by 
the gentle murmur of the water, mingling with 
the rustling of leaves, the bird-notes, the chat- 
tering of squirrels, the play of light, and that 
quiet of the atmosphere which, as is said some- 
times of darkness, can be felt — do so, I can 
not. I am only aware that I feel very Catho- 
lic in such places. I regard the water as holy, 
and am willing to dip my ringers in and make 
the sign of the cross. 

Perhaps I am too discursive. If, however, I 
am not, I will at some future time make an- 
other cast with my fishing-yarn, upon the wa- 
ters of my memory, and take perhaps : — 

Philos. 

To the Editors of Vie Orayon :— \ 

Gentlemen : — Your paper, from its position 
here, in the world of Art, and from its growing 
reputation abroad, well deserves to be foremost 
in heralding what I now propose to commnni- 
catei ... 

,But first, that youand your well-wishers may 
not be led to suppose that another Bourbon, or 
another moon hoax, or, at least, a well-manag- 
ed puff, may be intended, allow me to prepare 
you for a reasonable manifestation of faith, by 
saying that you are at liberty to print my name 
at length with this article ; that the pictures 
mentioned are not for sale, and are left in the 
Boston Atbenseum Gallery, on exhibition, for the 
people to look at, and for artists to study long 
enough, and closely enough to be satisfied, 
without any advantage either direct or indirect 
to the owner, and that' I hold myself answera- 
ble for the i truth of what I say, as well as for 
the soundness of my opinions. 

Let there be no misgivings, therefore, how- 
ever preposterous the story may appear, when 
you are told, as I now tell you, with entire 
seriousness, that we have now here, in these 
United States, one of ihe finest Titians in the 
world, a picture, worth travelling a -thousand 
miles to see, and a little bit of a cabinet Claude, 
only 11 by 16J inches— a study of the Eoman 
Campagna at early morning — where the eyes 
have .to work their passage through a vast, un- 



crowded level— perhaps the finest thing in the 
world of his, and the most : original in its treat- 
ment, and most beautiful in its unexaggerated 
power, though it would be overlooked anywhere, 
I verily believe, unless particular attention 
were called to it, and its characteristics tho- 
roughly studied by one familiar with his best 
works, in many of which, by, the way,, bits and 
patches of this very study are to be found. 

The Titian is a Danae 20 feet by 30J inches, 
in wonderful preservation, better, indeed than 
the Flora, one painted about the same time, so 
as to show the painter's best manner, and 
prove itself inch by inch. 

It appears to have been painted for Philip 
II. of Spain, and was varied from the other 
Danae in two or three important particulars, of 
a nature to verify the age of the artist (between 
60 and 70), and to establish, beyond all doubt, 
its contemporaneous history. 

The nymph is reclining, at full length, on a 
sumptuous couch, leaning her right elbow on a 
velvet cushion, and looking toward you. The 
dainty left hand drops languidly upon the dra- 
pery of her left thigh ; and the back is beauti- 
fully contrasted with the lifted and glowing 
palm of a young love with upturned eyes, 
watching the shower of gold and jewels on 
their slow way to earth, gorgeous and heavy 
with temptation — a part falling into her lap, a 
part gathered in a dish upheld by her atten- 
dant, and a part encumbering the drapery, and 
mingling with half-blown roses, dewy and 
fresh, and all alive with the wondrous detail, 
and startling spirit, and sharp truthfulness of 
the master. 

But, how came these pictures to be discovered ? 
and what business have they here ? 

These questions will be discussed, and the 
proper evidence furnished, hereafter. Mean- 
while, it may be sufficient to say, that the 
Claude was discovered at Rome, by Mr. Tilton 
(J. Rollin Tilton), of whom we have been hear- 
ing so much, within the last three years — and a 
young man, by the way, of whom we are likely 
to hear still more to astonish us, after he gets 
back to Italy. 

The Titian, also, was discovered by Mr. Til- 
ton, though his attention was first called to it, 
as a picture worth looking at, high up in a 
crowded gallery, by an American at Florence. 

And both pictures are now here, only that 
our countrymen, and especially the brethren, 
may have an opportunity of studying these 
great masters at their leisure, and without 
charge. 

And here, if you please, gentlemen, I hope to 
rest for the present. 

Your obedient servant, 

• '• ' John Neal. 

Portland, JuneO, 1855. 



NATURAL SCENERY IN JAMAICA. 

It is very difficult to convey a correct idea of 
tropical scenery, to minds accustomed only to 
witness the limited and partial display of Na- 
ture's beauties in a northern clime. Within 
the tropics, the vegetative powers of Nature 
have full scope and perfect development. No 
chilling winds or blighting gusts impede their 
onward march. The earth brings forth her 
hidden treasures, and the bright sun smiles 
upon them, as he welcomes them to his warm 
embrace. Vernal breezes tan them into ex- 
panding life, while copious showers and gentle 
dews daily refresh and invigorate them. What 
has been figuratively affirmed of "that better 
land," is literally true of Jamaica: 

"There everlasting spring abides, . 
And never-withering flowers." 

Its summer sky and balmy air, the luxuriant 
and unceasing growth of vegetation, its rich 
and. varied hues, untarnished by autumn's 
blight, the wild grandeur of its mountains, and 



the romantic beauty of its peaceful valleys, all 
combine to present a picture of gorgeous mag- 
nificence that neither tongue nor pen can de- 
scribe. Competent judges have declared that 
even "sunny Italy," celebrated, as it justly is, 
ibr its beautiful scenery — cannot boast of that 
variety in detail, or those grand features, which 
characterize a West Indian landscape. It has 
been asserted that "Jamaica and Martinique 
present scenes surpassing fable." Even Co- 
lumbus seems to have been enraptured with 
their loveliness, when he wrote to his royal 
master *hat they " as far exceed other coun- 
tries in beauty, as the sun surpasses the moon 
in brightness and splendor." 

The surface of the island of Jamaica is ex- 
ceedingly broken and mountainous. Not one- 
twelfth part of it is level. It presents unmis- 
takable evidence of having been the sport of 
some mighty internal convulsions. Lofty 
ridges and isolated peaks cover nearly the 
whole interior portion of the island, often ex- 
tending into the sea. and forming bold, rocky 
promontories. With few exceptions, these 
mountains, instead of lying in regular, continu- 
ous ranges, are thrown up at every possible 
angle, and in every conceivable shape. The 
Blue Ridge, which extends in its various rami- 
fications from the eastern extremity nearly one- 
third the length of the island, has three prin- 
cipal peaks, having an altitude of between 
7,000 and 8,000 feet. The sides are so steep, 
and the ridges so sharp, that the summit, in 
some places, is not more than three or four 
yards across. The view from some of these 
mountainous elevations, in a clear day, is most 
magnificent and inspiring. The eye takes in 
the entire landscape in one direction, at a single 
glance. Mountain and valley, gorge and glen, 
forest and field, seem blended together in wild 
confusion below and around you. On either 
hand (some twenty miles distant) the blue 
waters of the Carribean stretch away to the 
horizon, while the dark outlines of the moun- 
tains of Cuba — more than 100 miles distant — 
are plainly discernible to the northward, form- 
ing a fitting background to that vast panorama. 
The m'ountains in Jamaica, from their base to 
their greatest elevation, are clothed with a 
dense growth of vegetation, their rougher fea- 
tures being concealed beneath the deep verdure 
of primitive forests. Wild, dark ravines indent 
their sides, and narrow, winding valleys, 
through which the mountain torrent dashes 
over its rocky bed, everywhere intersect them. . 
Through the thick foliage that fills and shades 
these romantic glens, the sun seldom pene- 
trates. And yet innumerable wild flowers 
bloom in beauty amid the coolness and moisture 
of these leafy solitudes, and "strange, bright 
birds" sport and flutter among them, whose 
gay plumage surpasses the rich and gorgeous 
tints of the rarest floral productions. The 
trees of the forests (some of which are of im- 
mense size) are begirt and encumbered with the 
wild tendrils and running vines of parasites, 
which often hang suspended like huge ropes 
from their highest branches. I have seen them 
coiled up like a snake, for rods, around the 
roots of trees, and then, gradually ascending,, 
wind themselves around their trunks, until they 
cut through the bark, and stopped the circula- 
tion of the sap — killing them in their deadly 
folds, much as a boa constrictor would a man ! 
Several varieties of May flowers and morning 
glories grow spontaneously, and cover the 
bushes and hedges with rich festoons of pink; 
white and yellow blossoms. Beautiful boquets 
of wild flowers may be gathered ad libitum, at 
all seasons of the year. But it is worthy of 
note, that while tropical flowers are celebrated 
for their brilliant colors and gorgeous hues, they 
are, nevertheless, comparatively destitute 1 of 
fragrance, and the birds who sport among them, 
though decked in the gayest plumage, mostly 
have "the witchery of song" denied them. 
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The hand of Nature — ever bountiful, and pro- 
fuse in the distribution of her gifts — has limits 
to her prodigality, even there. If she has spread 
fairer skies, and garnished the earth with greater 
beauty and loveliness, she also presents some 
of the most fearful exhibitions of her power. The 
hurricane's blast, and the earthquake's shook, 
give perpetual intimation of the uncertainty of 
earthly prospects, and the insecurity of worldly 
good. 

Taken as a whole, the scenery of Jamaica 
presents a most striking combination of the 
beautiful, the romantic and the sublime. Its 
towering mountains, and deep, narrow gorges — 
its wild, shady glens, and richly cultivated 
plains — its tumbling waterfalls and gliding 
streams, together with the unrivalled magnifi- 
cence of its vegetable growth, certainly furnish 
materials, which, when grouped by the master 
skill of the Great Artist, form one of the most 
enchanting sights upon which mortal eyes ever 
gazed. The alternations of light and shade, on 
mountain and valley, in that transparent at- 
mosphere, are such as no pen can describe, or 
art represent. Such a landscape, carpeted with 
velvet-like verdure, and lighted up by the 
brilliant rays of a tropical sun, constitutes an 
outline that one never tires of studying in de- 
tail. Well may we exclaim 

" Happy Inhabitants of those blessed climes, 
Did they but know their own delights to prize," 

and learn to " look through Nature, up to Na- 
ture's God." A. M. R. 
— From the Congregationalisl, (Boston.) 

In the practice of drawing or painting from 
Nature, there can be no doubt that, until cor- 
rectness of eye and obedience of hand are at- 
tained, the closest possible, the most minute 
imitation, is the best. The aim at deception 
can do no harm, until these powers are ma- 
tured ; for, as Fuseli remarks — " deception is 
the parent of imitation ;" and till the taste is 
well advanced, it is, in a high degree, dange- 
rous to attempt to generalize. We should be 
able to paint everything we see in Nature, 
into a picture, before we venture to leave any- 
thing out. I have known young painters com- 
mence with generalization, affecting a con- 
tempt for the attention to minutiae of some of 
their contemporaries, the secret of which lay 
in their own indolence. But the result of this 
was always that a vague and uninformed style, 
in the end, consigned their productions to ob- 
livion. No painter ever generalized with more 
taste and meaning than Valazquez, but his ear- 
ly works are. remarkable for precision of imi- 
tation, of which "The Water Carrier," be- 
longing to the Duke of Wellington, is an ad- 
mirable specimen. Indeed, it may safely be 
assumed that "no painter is likely to become 
great, who does hot begin with scrupulous 
finish. There may have been instances of the) 
reverse; but in every such case there has been 
something to unlearn.— Zei/tii. 

The inner windows of the ffrst gallery of the 
Scott monument at Edinburgh arc to be filled 
with stained glass, painted with effigies of St. 
Giles and St. Andrew and armorial bearings. 
The cost will be about £300. — -Aihendum. 



The want of a true taste in Art is not a 
fault, but it is a grievous fault, when those 
who are without it, or who have a mere ama- 
teur smattering knowledge of painting, a far 
worse thing than no knowledge, erect themselves, 
on account of their rank, or fortunes, or posi- 
tion in society, into directors of the public, in 
matters of Art. Such wealthy and titled med- 
dlers have often, though with the best inten- 
tions on their part, been the worst enemies of 
the Arts of this country.— Leslie. 



WILLIAMS, STEYENS, WILLIAMS & GO.'S 

CONTINUATION LIST OF 

NEW AND IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. 

■•'.•" * : 

Ralfe's Angling Sketches.— " NOT LONG CAUGHT," and "A FEW OF THE FINNY 

TRIBE." 
" MOTHER AND CHILD,'' after Sant. 
"PROUT'S PORTFOLIO," a series of Sketches by S. Peout, colored and mounted in exact 

imitation of the original drawings. . . . . 

" COOPER'S CATTLE GROUPS," elegantly colored and mounted in imitation of the original 

drawings. 
"BRIGHT'S CRAYON SKETCH BOOK." 

"WALTER AND JANE." Imitation drawings. , 

" GRASMERE" — " BUTTERMERE," " SKELNITH FORCE,?' and "WAST WATER." 

Imitation drawings. . . . . , 

" FETCHAM PARK," after J. M. W. Turner. 



The Latest Publications, 

ENGLISH, FEENOH & .GERMAN, 

Always in Stock.' 

Also, 
ARTISTS' MATERIALS ENGLISH & FRENCH "-'- 
Of the most approved makers. : : - 

. Wt S.. W. & Co., beg leave fo call attention to their FREE ' GALLERY OF CHOICE ODL 
PAINTINGS, WATER COLOR AND PASTEL DRAWINGS, 'comprising, at all times, 
a large collection of the works of the FIRST ARTISTS. Also, to the very large s'sortment of 
FRAMED ENGRAVINGS, suitable for the embellishment of PARLOR, BOUDOIR, or 
LIBRARY, in either city or country residence, of entirely new patterns, exclusively of their own 
design and manufacture. 

WILLIAMS, STEVENS, "WILLIAMS & CO., 
m3 353 Broadway, New York. - 



RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 



THE attention of all persons interested in rural 
pursuits,- is invited to the ; followii>g publications : 

THE COTISTRT GENTIEKAH- 
a Weekly Journal for the Farm,, the. Garden, and 
the Fireside — forming yearly two large and beau- 
tiful quarto volumes of 416 pages each. Price, $2 
a- year. This is, beyond question, the best agricul- 
tural journal published in this country. Specimens 
sent to all applicants. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at any time. A new Volume bjegins July 1st. 

THE CtlTITATflK-a MoatMy 

Journal for the Parmer and the Hortienltuiist, 
beautifully illustrated, and forming an annual 
volume of nearly 400 pages, at 60 cents a year. 

THE ILLUSTRATED AWNTAJL RE- 
GISTER' of RURAL AFFAIRS for 1855, embel- 
lished with more than One JTwIidr'ed Engravings, 
— 1 vol. l^m&. 144 pp.-^price, 25 cents m paper 
covers — bound, 50 cents — sent prepaid by mail. 

RELATIONS " OF CHEMISTRY TO 

AGRICULTURE, and the AgrScuKufalSxperiments 
of Mr. J. B. Lawes, a new. work by Prof. Liebig; 
'' just published, price 25 cents^-sent prepaid by 
mail. 



ge^" Specimens and Prospectuses sent to those dis- 
posed to act as Agents. Address the publisher, 
j6 ' LUTHER TUCKER, Albany,}?. T. 



PARIAN MARBLE STATUETTES. 

1 nfj DIFFERENT FIGURES OF VARIOUS SIZES, 
^r U \J comprising all the best productions of Alderman 
Copeland and Messrs. MInton and Wedgewood. The 
Return from Vintage, Greek Slave, Ganova's Dancing 
Girls, Miranda, and copies in miniature of other fam- 
ous Statuary. Busts of Webster, "Clay, Calhoun, Jenny 
Lind,-£yron, &c. Also, a large variety of Madonnas 
and Scripture pieces, Vases, Match-pots, Card-Re- 
ceivers, &c, the^ whole forming by far the handsomest 
and largest assortment ever imported into this country. 
Residents and strangers are invited to call and ex. 
amine. . 

-. CHARLES EHRENFELDT, 
56 Maiden Lane, upstairs above Windless House Fur- 
nishing store. J10' ji 



ART AGENCY. 

THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE ESTAB- 
lished ah Agency for the general 
purchase of Works of Art, and of Art Mate- 
rials. 7 -.':..:,■ 

Having peculiar facilities for the transaction 
of this business, both in this country and ill 
Europe, they offer their services and judgment 
in the selection and purchase of StaJtuary, 
Paintings and- Engravings, and of every des- 
cription of material used in the practice of the 
Fine Arts. 

In establishing this Agency, the objeet of the 
Proprietors is to enable those wno may reside 
at a distance from the city to profit by the Art 
advantages of this market, and also to open a 
channel . for. informatiorLupoh - all matters- ap- 
pertaining to the growth of Art in this country. 
They are confident of encouragement in this 
new field, and can , safely promise satisfaction 
to all who may favor- them, with their patron- 



No Work of Art will be received for sale 
upon any terms. ' - 

J£>- Orders must' in all cases be accompa- 
nied with , the. moxieyi or. no attention will be 
paid to them. 

Jg2§~ Further Information in Circulars, which 
will be forwarded on application. 

' STILLMAN & DURAND, 
j3 ' ".'"''„' No. 237 Broadway. 



■ BRYAN I ENGRAVING. 

SUBSCRIBERS to this Engraving ire 1 nbtifiied ffiat It 
is in a state of forwardness. Due notice will be 
given when It Is 1 ready for delivery. • 
jStf . J..DDRAND. 



